Chapter VII

PATHFINDER and The Deerstayer had a
mixed critical reception. Cooper had kept his un-
JL popular views fairly well out of sight in these two
books, but hostile papers were unwilling to forget them. The
Evening Signal, whose editor, Park Benjamin, was soon to
be sued, suggested that The Pathfinder was as unreadable as
The Manikins and that Cooper had made its villain a Scotch-
man to get revenge on Sir Walter.* Even when he was sin-
cerely praised, a note either of relief or of worry would

* This odd deduction from the nationality of a character may
not be malignancy. Balzac in his laudatory account of The Path-
finder complained that its one Frenchman, Captain Sanglier, the
commander of Indian warriors, held France and French officers up
to ridicule. Balzac was the more astonished, he said, because the
American writer owed his renown to the universality of the
French language, which made his works known among; nations
unacquainted with English; and he added plaintively, "Is it for an
American, whose position demands of him exalted ideas, to invest
a French officer with a gratuitously odious character, when the
only succor which America received during her struggle for in-
dependence came from France?" Provincial sensitiveness, accord-
ing to Cooper, was peculiarly American, but perhaps national
honor was making the whole civilized world provincial.